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A Search for Professional and 
Technical Workers 

AMERICAN industry is in the midst of one of the greatest talent hunts 
in the country’s history. The cry is for more scientists, more engineers, 
more professional and technical people of all kinds. And manpower ex- 
perts are generally agreed that a more efficient use of the talents and 
ibilities of professional people is vital to our security. 

[his is one of the greatest needs arising out of our changing technology, 
according to Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

Illustrating this need, he pointed to the fact that in the past 30 years the 
number of professional workers has grown by 50 percent—increasing more 
rapidly than any other major occupational group in the labor force. There 
are now an estimated 8 million professional and technical workers in the 
Nation—more than 11 percent of the civilian labor force. 

“Even more pertinent are the predictions that this segment will increase 
by 40 percent during the decade of the 1960's,” said Mr. Goodwin. 

Meeting this increasing need for professional workers is one of the 
problems of the United States Employment Service and its affiliated State 
Employment Offices. 

lo meet the demand for more professional workers, the Employment 
Service is expanding and revitalizing its Professional Office Network. 
There are now 120 offices that have specialized units responsible for pro- 
fessional, or professional and clerical, placement functions. In the larger 
metropolitan areas, there are often separate offices devoted exclusively to 
serving applicants with professional backgrounds and employers who are 
looking for professional workers. In 1962, more than 238,500 workers in 
this category were placed in jobs by the Employment Service. 

[o improve communications between professional workers and_pros- 
pective employers, the Employment Service has established a convention 
placement service. At the request of professional associations, the Em- 
ployment Service sets up and mans a placement service for the benefit of 
those attending a professional association convention. 

In addition, the Professional Office Network provides testing and coun- 
seling services—especially to those who are displaced by technological 
change, or who are seeking a new career. And it conducts a nationwide 
communications system so that professional employment opportunities in 
one area can be matched with professional applicants in all other areas. 


Can You Top This ? 


Che U.S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia 
recently placed a retired general as vice president of an im- 


portant company, at $35,000 per year! 
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A Golden Anniversary 


A FEATURED highlight of the 50th Anniversary 
of the Department of Labor will be regional confer- 
ences and birthday dinners in 17 of the country’s 
largest cities. 

The first such conference will be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on March 4 (the anniversary date), cli- 
maxed by an anniversary banquet at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel at which three former Secretaries of Labor— 
Arthur J. Goldberg, James P. Mitchell, and Frances 
Perkins—and AFL-CIO President George Meany will 
be special guests of honor. 

In his proclamation designating the year 1963 as 
United States Department of Labor Anniversary Year, 
President Kennedy set up a President’s Committee to 
plan observances that will “commemorate the con- 
tributions of the Department to the welfare of work- 
ers, employers, their families and children, and to the 
future of our Nation.” 

The committee is composed of the President as Hon- 
orary Chairman, the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives as Honorary Vice 
Chairmen, and the Secretary of Labor, all living for- 
mer Secretaries of Labor, and the President of the 
AFL-CIO as cochairmen. Representatives of labor, 
management, and government, and other distinguished 
persons in public life, have also been appointed to the 
committee. Executive secretary of the committee is 
James E. Dodson, former Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor. Each region has 
a Golden Anniversary chairman. 


The Department has planned an educational and 
informational program of notable proportions. The 
story of the Department is being told in a half hour 
film, which will be distributed for use throughout the 
country. Special informational materials to be dis- 
tributed to the Regional Information Officers will in- 
clude a popular history of the Department, a formal 
history, and several booklets. 

An article on the Department’s anniversary will ap- 
pear in the February issue of Hotiay Macazine, the 
Post Office Department will have special cancellation 
postage dies in a dozen of the Nation’s largest post of- 
fices, and the AFL-CIO will conduct a $3,000 college 
essay contest on the subject, “Youth’s Challenge in the 
Labor Market of the 60’s.” Prizes of $1,500 each will 
be awarded to the boy and girl winners. 

The celebration in Washington, D.C., on March 4 
will be followed by other regional birthday dinners in 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Denver, Nashville, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, and San Juan. 


Employment Security Officials 
Meet in Washington 


ABOUT 300 State and regional employment secu- 
rity officials gathered in Washington, D.C., early in 
January to consider “Emerging Problems—Calendar 
Year 1963.” In attendance at the 2-day meeting were 
each Regional Administrator of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and his Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Directors, each State Ad- 
ministrator, and members from his staff having pri- 
mary responsibility for ES and UI activities. 

In the opening address to the meeting, Under Sec- 
retary of Labor John F. Henning pointed to unem- 
ployment as the major problem of State employment 
security agencies and as “the most challenging do- 
mestic problem of the Nation.” State agencies are 
the focal point for dealing with the problem, Mr. 
Henning said, and he urged that more be done to make 
training effective as one means of attack. 

Both Louis Levine, Director, United States Employ- 
ment Service, and William E. Norwood, Jr., Director, 
Unemployment Insurance Service, discussed the 
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strengths and weaknesses of their program operations 
and sketched out the problems ahead during 1963. 

Other discussions and panels covered the following 
subjects: “Preparing Manpower by Training,” 
“MDTA Developments and Problems,” “Organizing 
Employment Service Operations in Metropolitan 
Areas,” “Problems of Unemployment Insurance Op- 
erations in Metropolitan Areas,” “Emphasis on Pro- 
Placement and Related Developments,” 
“Remedying Basic Inadequacies in Unemployment In- 
surance Administration,” and “Labor Department's 
Responsibilities in the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Program.” 

Mr. Levine highlighted the following problems 
which represent priorities on which USES and State 
Employment Services will base actions in the months 
immediately ahead: Continuing work to strengthen 
management and operations in metropolitan areas; 
incorporating into operations throughout the Employ- 
ment Service the findings and methods developed in 
the automation demonstration projects; obtaining 
greater cooperation of community groups and adapt- 
ing ES services to meet the needs of the growing num- 
ber of market; 
strengthening recruitment and placement of profes- 
sional and technical personnel, particularly where in- 
terarea placement is involved, and developing a better 
understanding of the ES role in serving the profes- 


tessional 


young people entering the job 


sional occupations; giving increasing attention to the 
employment services needed in smaller communities 
in rural and nonfarm areas; improving information 
about employment and unemployment, especially oc- 
cupational detail by locality; and stepping up man- 
power training activities by prompt identification of 
those occupations for which training is needed and 
jobs are expected to be available, giving highest priori- 
ties to getting as many training projects as possible 
developed and underway. 

Mr. Norwood and members of his staff emphasized 
that, although State agencies are doing a commendable 
job in undertaking new Federal programs and in cop- 
ing with problems of sudden and extreme shifts in 
workloads, there is a wide variety of inadequacies in 
administration. Many of these inadequacies are at- 
tributable to the lack in many agencies of a single 
top-level executive with full-time responsibility for all 
aspects of the UI program, including program devel- 
opment, research, fiscal management, and staff recruit- 
ment and development. The needs of each State 
differ and no single organizational or operational con- 
cept can solve the administrative problems in every 
State. The problems, however, are so significant that 
the UI Service is proceeding to reevaluate its work 
plans to make staff time available to assist State agen- 
cies in developing an attack in depth on their basic 
inadequacies. The assistance from the UI Service 
will be provided generally in the form of teams, the 
composition of which will be determined by the par- 
ticular problems in the States in which they work. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, United States, 
November 1962 


Percentage 
change from— 
Activity ! Number or amount 


Previous| Year 
month ago 


Employment Service 


New applications........ 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


907,400 


419,100 
987,100 


393,800 
533,400 
298,300 
235,200 

22,300 
173,300 
200,900 
145,400 


Women 
Handicapped.... 
Counseling interviews.... 


Employer visits........... 
Veterans 
New applications........ 


Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 


130,300 
165,400 


95,200 
8,000 
17,300 


Placements, handicapped. 
Counseling interviews.... 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 
sitional * 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefici- 
DEERE; cibsehessenaseness 

Average weekly benefit 
payment for total unem- 
ployment 

Benefits paid 4 

Funds available as of Nov. 
30, 1962. 


1,352,700 


1,625,500 
5,701,600 


1,295,800 


$34.95 
$193,550,700 


$6,425,557,300 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 
ployees * 


Initial claims 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid 4 


12,300 


28,900 
4,282,000 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen® 


Initial claims... 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid ‘.. 


28,600 


57,100 
7,298,000 


Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
2 Increase of less than 0.5 perccnt. 
Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 
* Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 1 State 
made such payment in November 1962. 
5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits . 
Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs 
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President Sets Goal for Full Employment and 
Faster Growth of the Economy 


President Kennedy, in his Economic Report to the Congress, transmitted on January 21, reviewed 
advances in the Nation’s economy during 1962 and the outlook for 1963. Proposed tax reductions and 


reform in 1963, as well as other economic measures and policies aimed toward faster growth of the economy, 
were included. 


Portions of the report which are of interest to those concerned with employment security programs 
are quoted below. 





In response to the requirements of the Employment Act of 1946, I report to you 
—that the “economic condition” of the United States in 1962 was one of continued advances in ‘“employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power;” 
—that the “foreseeable trends” in 1963 point to still further advances; 
—that more vigorous expansion of our economy is imperative to gain the heights of “maximum employ- 


ment, production, and purchasing power” specified in the Act and to close the gap that has persisted 


since 1957 between the “levels . . . obtaining’ and the “levels needed” to carry out the policy of the 
Act; 


—that the core of my 1963 “program for carrying out” the policy of the Act is major tax reduction and 
revision, carefully timed and structured to speed our progress toward full employment and faster growth, 
while maintaining our recent record of price stability and balance of payments improvement. 


The state of the economy poses a perplexing challenge to the American people. Expansion continued 
throughout 1962, raising total wages, profits, consumption, and production to new heights. This belied 
the fears of those who predicted that we were about to add another link to the ominous chain of reces- 
sions which were more and more frequently interrupting our economic expansions—in 1953-54 after 45 
months of expansion, in 1957-58 after 35 months, in 1960-61 after 25 months. Indeed, 22 months of steady 
recovery have already broken this melancholy sequence, and the prospects are for further expansion in 1963. 


Yet if the performance of our economy is high, the aspirations of the American people are higher 
still—and rightly so. For all its advances the Nation is still falling substantially short of its economic 
potential—a potential we must fulfill both to raise our standards of well-being at home and to serve the 
cause of freedom abroad. 


A balanced appraisal of our economy, then, necessarily couples pride in our achievements with a sense 
of challenge to master the job as yet undone. No nation, least of all ours, can rest easy 


—when, in spite of a sizable drop in the unemployment rate (seasonally adjusted) from 6.7 percent as 1961 
began to 5.6 percent as 1962 ended, the unemployment rate has fallen below 5 percent in but 1 month in 
the past 5 years, and there are still 4 million people unemployed today; 


* * * * * 


—when, in spite of a rise of $28 billion in wages and salaries since the trough of the recession in 1961— 
with next-to-no erosion by rising prices—the levels of labor income could easily be $18-20 billion higher 
at reasonably full employment. 


We cannot now reclaim the opportunities we lost in the past. But we can move forward to seize the 
even greater possibilities of the future. The decade ahead presents a most favorable gathering of forces 
for economic progress. Arrayed before us are a growing and increasingly skilled labor force, accelerating 
scientific and technological advances, and a wealth of new opportunities for innovation at home and for 
commerce in the world. What we require is a coherent national determination to lift our economy to a 
new plane of productivity and initiative. It is in this context and spirit that we examine the record of 
progress in the past 2 years and consider the means for achieving the goals of the Employment Act of 1946. 
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THE 1961-62 RECORD 


As I took office 24 months ago, the Nation was in the grip of its third recession in 7 years; the average 
unemployment rate was nearing 7 percent; $50 billion of potential output was running to waste in idle 
manpower and machinery. 

In these last 2 years, the Administration and the Congress have taken a series of important steps to 
promote recovery and strengthen the economy: 


1. Early in 1961 vigorous antirecession measures helped get recovery off to a fast start and gave needed 
assistance to those hardest hit by the recession. 


. In 1961 and 1962 new measures were enacted to redevelop chronically depressed areas; to retrain the 
unemployed and adapt manpower to changing technology; to enlarge social security benefits for the 
aged, the unemployed and their families; to provide special tax incentives to boost business capital 
spending; to raise the wages of underpaid workers; to expand housing and urban redevelopment; 
to help agriculture and small business—these and related measures improved the structure and 
functioning of the economy and aided the recovery. 


* * * * * 


These policies facilitated rapid recovery from recession in 1961 and continuing expansion in 1962— 
an advance that carried total economic activity onto new high ground. The record rate of output of $562 
billion in the final quarter of 1962 was, with allowance for price changes, 10 percent above the first quarter 
of 1961 and 8 percent above the last recovery peak in the second quarter of 1960. The industrial production 
index last month was 16 percent above the low point in January 1961 and 7 percent above the last monthly 
peak in January 1960. 

~*~ «+ * * * 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1963 
The outlook for continued moderate expansion in 1963 is now favorable. 


* * * * * 


I do not expect a fifth postwar recession to interrupt our progress in 1963. It is not the fear of reces- 
sion but the fact of 5 years of excessive unemployment, unused capacity, and slack profits—and the conse- 
quent hobbling of our growth rate—that constitutes the urgent case for tax reduction and reform. And 
economic expansion in 1963, at any reasonably predictable pace, will leave the economy well below the 
Employment Act’s high standards of maximum employment, production and purchasing power: 


We end 1962 with an unemployment rate of 5.6 percent. That is not “maximum employment.” It 
is frustrating indeed to see the unemployment rate stand still even though the output of goods and services 
rises. Yet past experience tells us that only sustained major increases in production can reemploy the 
jobless members of today’s labor force, create job opportunities for the 2 million young men and women 
entering the labor market each year, and produce new jobs as fast as technological change destroys 
old ones. 


We end 1962 with U.S. output of goods and services running some $30—40 billion below the economy’s 
capacity to produce. That is not “maximum production.” And the prospective pace of expansion for 
1963 promises little if any narrowing of the production gap until tax reduction takes hold. Our growing 
labor force and steadily rising productivity raise our capacity to produce by more than $20 billion a year. 
We need to run just to keep pace and run swiftly to gain ground in our race to full utilization. 


We end 1962 with personal income, wages and salaries, and corporate profits also setting new records. 


’ 


But even this favorable record does not represent “maximum purchasing power,” as the figures I have 


already cited clearly demonstrate. 


In summary: The recovery that was initiated shortly after I took office 2 years ago now stands poised 
at a moment of decision. I do not believe the American people will be—or should be—content merely to 
set new records. Private initiative and public policy must join hands to break the barriers built up by the 
years of slack since 1957 and bring the Nation into a new period of sustained full employment and rapid 
economic growth. This cannot be done overnight, but it can be done. The main block to full employ- 
ment is an unrealistically heavy burden of taxation. The time has come to remove it. 
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TAX REDUCTION AND REFORM IN 1963 


_ We approach the issue of tax revision, not in an atmosphere of haste and panic brought on by reces- 
sion or depression, but in a period of comparative calm. Yet, if we are to restore the healthy glow of 
dynamic prosperity to the U.S. economy and avoid a lengthening of the 5-year period of unrealized promise, 
we have no time to lose. 

* * * * * 


As long as we have large numbers of workers without jobs, and producers without markets, we will 
as a Nation fall into repeated deficits of inertia and weakness. But, by comparison, if we enlarge the 
deficit temporarily as the by-product of our positive tax policy to expand our economy this will serve as 
a source of strength, not a sign of weakness. It will yield rich private dividends in higher output, faster 
growth, more jobs, higher profits and incomes; and, by the same token, a large public gain in expanded 


budget revenues. As the economy returns to full employment, the budget will return to constructive 
balance. 


This would not be true, of course, if we were currently straining the limits of our productive capacity, 
when the dollars released by tax reduction would push against unyielding bottlenecks in industrial plant 
and skilled manpower. Then, tax reduction would be an open invitation to inflation, to a renewed price- 
wage spiral, and would threaten our hard-won balance of payments improvement. ‘Today, however, we 
not only have unused mapower and idle plant capacity; new additions to the labor force and to plant 
capacity are constantly enlarging our productive potential. We have an economy fully able and ready to 
respond to the stimulus of tax reduction. 


Our need today, then is 


—to provide markets to bring back into production underutilized plant and equipment; 


—to provide incentives to invest, in the form both of wider markets and larger profits—investment that 
will expand and modernize, innovate, cut costs; 


—most important, by means of stronger markets and enlarged investment, to provide jobs for the unem- 


ployed and for the new workers streaming into the labor force during the sixties—and, closing the 
circle, the new jobholders will generate still larger markets and further investment. 


* * * * * 


OTHER ECONOMIC MEASURES 


Apart from the tax program, and the elements of the growth program discussed in the final section 
of this Report, there are several other economic measures on which I wish to report or request action. 
They are: 

* * * * * 


Permanent Unemployment Compensation 


I will propose later this year that Congress enact permanent improvements in our Federal-State system 
of unemployment insurance to extend coverage to more workers, and to increase the size and duration of 
benefits. These improvements will not only ease the burdens of involuntary unemployment, but will 
further strengthen our built-in defenses against recession. Action is overdue to strengthen our system of 
unemployment insurance on a permanent basis. 


* * * * * 


POLICIES FOR FASTER GROWTH 


The tax program I have outlined is phased over 3 years. Its invigorating effects will be felt far 
longer. For among the costs of prolonged slack is slow growth. An economy that fails to use its pro- 
ductive potential fully feels no need to increase it rapidly The incentive to invest is bent beneath the 
weight of excess capacity. Lack of employment opportunities slows the growth of the labor force. 


* * * * * 


Manpower Development 


Education must not stop in the classroom. In a growing economy, the skills of our labor force must 
change in response to changing technology. The individual and the firm have shouldered the primary 
responsibility for the retraining required to keep pace with technical advance—and their capacity to do 
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this increases when markets strengthen and profits grow. But Government must support and supplement 
these private efforts if the requirements are to be fully met. 


The Area Redevelopment Act reflects the importance of adapting labor skills to the needs of a chang- 
ing technology, as do the retraining and relocation provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. And 
in adopting the Manpower Development and Training Act, the Congress last year gave further evidence 
of its understanding of the national needs and the Federal responsibility in this area. I will shortly pre- 
sent to the Congress an Annual Manpower Report as required under this Act. This will be the first com- 
prehensive report ever presented to Congress on the Nation’s manpower requirements and resources, 
utilization and training. The programs under this Act are already demonstrating the important contri- 
bution which an improvement of labor skills can produce, not only for the individual, but for the com- 
munity as well. I have therefore recommended an increase in the funds for these programs in the 
coming fiscal year. Not only are the programs needed in today’s economy with its relatively high un- 
employment; they will play an even more significant role as we near the boundaries of full employment. 
For they will permit fuller utilization of our labor force and consequently produce faster growth. 


A second important requirement for an effective manpower policy in a dynamic economy is a more 
efficient system of matching workers’ skills to the jobs available today and to the new jobs available to- 
morrow. This calls for an expanded informational effort, and I have included in my 1963 program a 
proposal to achieve this. I attach special importance to the work being done in the Department of Labor 
to develop an “early warning system” to identify impending job dislocations caused by rapid technical 
changes in skill requirements in the years ahead. Such information is important as a guide to effective 
manpower training and mobility efforts. It will also be useful in shaping important school programs to 
meet the manpower needs, not of yesterday, but of tomorrow. 


The persistently high rates of unemployment suffered by young workers demand that we act to reduce 
this waste of human resources. I will therefore recommend the passage of a Youth Employment Oppor- 
tunities Act to foster methods for developing the potential of untrained and inexperienced youth and to 
provide useful work experience. 


To facilitate growth, we must also steadily reduce the barriers that deny us the full power of our 
working force. Improved information will help—but more than that is called for. Institutions which 
tie workers in their jobs, or encourage premature retirement, must be critically reexamined. An end to 
racial and religious discrimination—which not only affronts our basic ideals but burdens our economy with 
its waste—offers an imperative contribution to growth. Just as we strive to improve incentives to invest 
in physical capital, so must we strive to improve incentives to develop our human resources and promote 
their effective use. 


Beyond full employment, however, we must rely on the basic sources of all long-run growth: people, 
machines and knowledge. We must identify and use a variety of ways—some imaginative, some routine— 
to enable our people to realize the full promise of our technology and our economy. In a setting of full 
employment, these measures can help to move our growth rate to 4 percent and above, the American people 
toward greater abundance, and the free world toward greater security. 
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Improving Occupational Statistics 


By CARL BAIRD, ROBERT HALBEISEN, and JOHN KAARSBERG 
Occupational Analysts, Michigan Occupational Analysis Field Center 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


HIS is a story that comes from our experience in 

using some of the newer occupational analysis tools 
in the industries of our area. Its purpose is to stir up 
thought on needs and methods. 

As we worked on the third edition of the 
DICTIONARY OF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs and related ac- 
tivities, three ideas came upon us with increasing clar- 
ity and force—a need, a method, and some problems. 

The need is for more and better occupational data. 
The data we have need to be supplemented. We need 
a reliable, continuous, and comparable set of occu- 
pational statistics on the whole world of work, with 
complete coverage for the Nation, regions, States, and 
local areas. These statistics must be accurate in their 
tally of occupational units, and the units themselves 
must reflect accurately the realities in the world of 
work, 

The method involves the use of a process analysis of 
American industries as a mediating device for trans- 
lating industry employment figures into meaningful 
and accurate occupational figures. For our purposes, 


we may define “process” as a series of related actions 
or Operations set in motion to accomplish an end, 


usually working a productive change in things, data, 
and/or people. 

The problems are legion. They include the short- 
comings of present classification systems (for indus- 
tries and especially for occupations; we have none 
at all for processes) ; the primitive state of develop- 
ment of techniques for such tasks as process analysis 
and industry sampling; the difficulty of projecting any 
data into the future; the computational tasks involved 
and the relating of computer resources to them; the 
obvious problems of time and money; and the need for 
commitment to basic research without shortchanging 
efforts to meet immediate problems. 


The Need 


More and better occupational data are sorely needed 
in the planning and development of curricula for edu- 
cation at many levels in the schools and colleges. And 
parallel to this are similar needs for government- 
sponsored training programs under such acts as the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. It is 
important that we take every precaution that we are 
training students and workers for jobs which will be 
needed in our economy. 

Such data are needed for intelligent and informed 
economic planning by government at all levels, by 
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private companies, by industry associations, and by 
community leaders at almost every level. 

They are needed for the many faceted ongoing work 
of research. One needs only to mention such areas of 
investigation as the sources of unemployment, the 
effects of automation, the possibilities of job trans- 
ferability, and the projection of trends of economic 
and social factors in our society. 

And they are needed for the everyday work of the 
1,900 public employment service offices across our 
country. 

These needs, of course, are in a much larger context 
of more complex needs, all of which are pressing to- 
gether upon us with an urgency that cannot long be 
ignored. 

Adequate occupational information alone will not 
solve these problems. It will only provide an effective 
tool, one among many needed, for those who are work- 
ing on solution of the problems. 

Information Needed.—What kind of occupational 
information is needed? The picture is clouded by the 
concept of occupations in many people’s minds—a con- 
cept that implies static, discrete entities which we can 
pick up, look at, and put down, and which, when we 
come back tomorrow, will still be there unchanged. 

Unfortunately, when one goes into plants and offices 
to observe these entities, the situation is not that easy. 
One finds positions—what cne man does—and one usu- 
ally finds a fairly well-defined process to which what 
one man does is specifically related. But in another 
establishment—or even in the same one—another man, 
apparently in the same occupation, is doing something 
different, in a different relationship. The real world 
of work reveals a constantly shifting pattern of many 
shades and shapes with a rich variety of intermingled 
colors and overlapping layers. Upon this changing 
design, it is necessary for practical purposes to super- 
impose a classification system. But we should not for- 
get that it is we who impose it; the system is not neces- 
sarily inherent in the pattern. 

We need occupational information that will tell us 
at least three things: 

1. The present occupational structures of processes, 
industries, and geographic areas and their needs for 
new workers. 

2. The trends and mechanics of change and resulting 
future occupational structures and needs. 

3. The requirements of occupations in terms of phys- 
ical capacity, aptitudes, training, relevant experience, 
and other factors considered by employers in selecting 
workers. 





Present Occupational Structures.—Industries can be 
broken down into component processes, such as ma- 
chining, assembly, and finishing. Seen individually, 
these processes slice across industries. Both automo- 
bile parts and refrigerator parts are machined, and the 
difference is not great. And each of these processes 
usually carries with it one or more occupational pat- 
terns that look very similar regardless of the industry. 

The problem is to determine the process structure of 
the industry, the occupational structure of each proc- 
ess, and the employment for each occupation. We can 
compile the occupational structure of a geographic area 
by adding together the occupational structures of its 
industries. 

And for each occupation at a given time we need 
to know (1) the replacement rate—the percentage of 
new workers needed to replace attrition due to death, 
retirement, etc.; and (2) the change rate—the per- 
centage by which the occupation as a whole is ex- 
panding or declining. These figures will enable us to 
compute the number of new entrants who must be re- 
cruited and prepared for entry into the occupation 
each year. 


Objectives Can Be Complicated 


In practice, of course, these objectives are not sim- 
ple. The process and occupational structures vary 
with a number of factors, such as size of plant; custom 
or production work; plant organization (are the proc- 
esses fragmented, with each worker doing a minute 
task, or are there “all-around” workers who follow the 
product through the process?) ; and variations in prod- 
ucts, materials, and technologies. Proportions vary 
seasonally and with the business cycle, for layoffs do not 
come equally across the board. 

Within an industry there may be more than one 
process structure, and these structures may vary. For 
instance, some companies move forward into advanced 
technology, which often involves a different occupa- 
tional structure, while others stay with the old ways. 
And when the economic pressures of recessions and 
oversea competition come, some prediction is possible 
as to which kinds of companies may go out of business. 

Mechanics and Trends of Change.—To make accu- 
rate projections of future occupational populations, re- 
placement rates, and change rates, detailed studies of 
the structure of industries must be made. These 
studies will require direct contact with employers in 


order to understand what processes are involved in any 
particular industry, and to find out what has happened, 
what is happening, and what will happen to the various 
occupations within these processes. 


Using such stud- 
ies, it will be possible to anticipate future fluctuations 
in the change and replacement rates for the occupa- 
tions involved. 

The length of the future projections must be geared 
to the length of time required for training and re- 
cruitment. 
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Many factors will have to be considered. 
these are: 

Technological changes, such as automation and 
mechanization, are probably the most dramatic factors 
on the industrial horizon which will radically change 
the occupational picture in the years to come. Several 
stages of technology may be going on within industry 
at one time. Some are advantageous only to certain 
sectors of the industry and hence are not likely to dis- 
place other technologies entirely. For example, trans- 
fer automation is suited to mass production but not to 
custom production plants. The problem is to de- 
termine the rate of expansion or decline for each tech- 
nology variation and the effects of such changes on 
occupational employment. 


Among 


Many Things To Be Considered 


In projecting the effects of technological change, 
many considerations must be taken into account. 
Whether a particular employer is just beginning or 
completing the modernization of his plant will have an 
important bearing on future projections. Which proc- 
esses lend themselves to automation and which do not? 
The rate at which any particular employer will auto- 
mate his plant depends, of course, upon his estimate 
of the extent to which it will be profitable for him to 
substitute machinery for human labor. 

Some of the currently important technology changes 
are: 

1. Use of computers for data processing. 

2. Systematizing or organizing a plant into a “flow’ 
system for more efficient operation. 

3. Transfer automation to transport parts mechani- 
cally from one machine station to the next, and to 
mechanize the input and output functions of the 
operator. 

4. Mechanization of such processes as material han- 
dling. 

5. Numerical (tape) control of complex machine 
operations. 


’ 


6. Instrumentation for automatic inspection and 
quality control. 

7. Process automation such as closed-loop systems 
used in oil refining. 

8. New refinements in processes such as metal spray- 
ing. 

Future market changes will obviously have far-reach- 
ing and sometimes irreversible effects on the rates of 
occupational change. Among the factors which could 
effect market changes are: foreign and domestic com- 
petition, a change in material such as substituting plas- 
tic for metal (this could also be considered a tech- 
nological change), and the cold war. 

A future change in product or service such as the 
substituting of oil or gas for coal will also have an effect 
which is irreversible. 

Changes in the business and seasonal cycle present 
a different problem. These are cyclical, sometimes 
reversible, changes. Employment fluctuations do not 
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fall evenly on all processes and occupations. The 
problem is to determine for each industry how em- 
ployment fluctuations are distributed by processes 
and occupations. 

Occupational Requirements——Much information 
will soon be available on occupational requirements. 
The largest amount of data of this type ever collected 
is being assembled in the job analysis program (1958— 
62) for the third edition of the Dictionary oF Oc- 
CUPATIONAL TitLes. This information includes data 
on requirements in each of the following categories: 

1. Physical demands. 

2. Working conditions. 

3. Temperaments (in terms of types of situations 
to which workers must be able to adjust). 

4. Aptitudes. 

5. General educational development. 

6. Specific vocational preparation (training and 
experience). 

7. Knowledge of technology, materials, etc. 

8. Relative weights of involvement with things, 
data, and people, and the functions performed in rela- 
tion to each. 

This information represents a significant advance 
in knowledge in these three respects: 

1. The data have been collected in substantially 
all industries and in a consistent orderly manner which 
will make possible comparisons of both similar and 
dissimilar occupations across industry lines. 

2. Major requirement factors have been identified 
and indicated for each occupation. 

3. Key requirements have been measured in a con- 
sistent manner for all occupations studied. 

Transferability—One of the most important bene- 
fits to be gained from obtaining the above-outlined 
information would be a better idea of what occupa- 
tions are used in more than one industry, giving an 
indication of the transferability of such occupations. 
There is littlke doubt that many unemployed people 
today are unaware of the fact that a need may exist 
for their particular skills in industries other than those 
in which they were most recently employed. Various 
industries which have identical or similar processes as 
a part of their operation often need workers with the 
same skills. The lack of knowledge as to the trans- 
ferability of these occupations from industry to indus- 
try probably stems in part from the fact that at the 
present time many occupational classifications are 
made according to the particular product produced or 
service performed. A detailed knowledge of the proc- 
esses which cut across industry lines would very likely 
be the key to finding jobs for a great number of workers 
whose skills are no longer needed in one particular 
industry. 


The Method 


It would be not only impossible, but also inadvisable 
at this time, to attempt to give a complete outline of 
the methods which must be employed to fulfill objec- 
tives as all inclusive and far reaching as those presented 
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in this article. A possible approach to the problem 
however, might involve building on four ideas: 

First, obtain current employment figures in processes 
and occupations by converting current industry em- 
ployment estimates into component process and occu- 
pational employment estimates. This can be done if 
we develop a detailed knowledge of the process and 
occupational structures of industries and of changes 
occurring in these structures under various conditions. 
The mechanism for doing this would be industry com- 
position tables showing employment processes and 
occupations as percentages of total employment in the 
industry. Such tables would be complicated because 
conversions would need to be shown for a number of 
stages in seasonal and business cycles and for progres- 
sive stages of technological change. Separate tables 
might be needed for industry subdivisions. 

The following is a much simplified hypothetical 
industry composition table: 


Percentage of 
employment 


Seasonal 
low point 


Seasonal 
peak 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Production process A........... 


Occupation: 


Nonproduction process B.......... 


Occupation: 
5 


If the industry employment was 1,000 at seasonal 
peak and 500 at the seasonal low point, the distribution 
of employment would be as follows: 





Production process A 


Occupation: 


Nonproduction process B 


Occupation: 





This particular example reflects the not unusual 
practice of retaining supervisory, maintenance, and 
front office people while laying off production work- 
ers during seasonal lows. 





Second, concentrate available funds for occupa- 
tional-survey-type research in detailed and thorough 
studies of the structures of industries and the factors 
making for industry changes. The conversion tables 
suggested above would be based on these studies. 

Third, alter labor market sampling for industries in 
accordance with industry subdivisions discovered in 
detailed industry studies. Estimates of employment 
by subdivision probably would be necessary to make 
process and occupational employment conversions for 
many industries. Such changes in sampling would 
make industry employment estimates more expensive, 
but more useful for these purposes. 

Fourth, obtain future projections of process and oc- 
cupational employments by projecting industry em- 
ployments to the future date desired, then converting 
the industry employment estimates to process and occu- 
pational estimates. This would involve three tasks of 
projection: 

1. Projection of industry employment (total and 
subdivisions) based on estimates of output, products, 
markets, technology, and other pertinent factors. 

2. Development of process and occupational con- 
version tables for the future date based on technology 
trends for each process and other factors making for 
change. 

3. Development of estimates of occupational re- 
placement and change rates for the future date. 

Development of this approach would require a pe- 
riod of basic research, including industry surveys and 
resurveys. Some of the initial research has already 
been done as a part of the program of job analysis for 
the third edition of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL 
Tirtes. Additional complexities and problems will 
naturally be involved in an effort of this type, how- 
ever, and additional basic research will be necessary. 


The Problem 


The problems to be expected in embarking upon a 
project of this magnitude will obviously be great in 
number and complexity. New problems will un- 
doubtedly arise during the course of the project which 
cannot be foreseen at this time. 

Occupational Classification.—Perhaps the first an- 
ticipated problem that shows the need for such a proj- 
ect is the inadequacy of our present classification sys- 
tems. The present DicTIoNARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TitLes does not lend itself well to the compiling of 
occupational populations in a process context. In it, 
next to nothing is included in each definition to indi- 
cate that occupation’s relationship to others in a 
structure. When an undescribed job is encountered in 
the field, the choice is between giving up entirely and 
improvising on the basis of “similar” jobs in the 
Dictionary, with an extremely shaky base for such 
improvisation. Almost the only other comprehensive 
classification system is that used by the Bureau of the 
Census, and these classifications are too broad and 
fuzzy to be useful for these purposes. 
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Process Classification.—A system of process classi- 
fication will be desirable for carrying out the pro- 
posed method of developing occupational employment 
estimates. No system of process classification exists. 
It must be developed through studies launched for 
that purpose. 

Projection.—Estimation of future occupational re- 
quirements is and will be increasingly vital. We can- 
not afford to train people for occupations in which 
they cannot get jobs when the training is completed. 
Neither can we afford worker shortages which will 
impede satisfactory economic growth. 

We doubt the practicability of direct long-range 
projection of future occupational employment by com- 
piling employer estimates of future needs. Employers 
may develop reasonable estimates of future levels of 
activity. We doubt that many will reliably detail such 
estimates out to occupational requirements for periods 
beyond 1 year. 

There are data available for estimating future levels 
of industrial activity and employment. However, the 
number of variables that should be considered make 
good estimates quite complex. Going further to pro- 
ject future occupational employments will involve con- 
siderably more variables and difficult estimates of rates 
of process change. Although we think such estimates 
possible and necessary, we see no point in minimizing 
their probable complexity and difficulty. The compu- 
tational problems involved may make the use of com- 
puter techniques desirable and perhaps necessary. 

Cost.—Cost is a major barrier to developing an ade- 
quate system of occupational statistics. We think that 
the cost of our suggested approach will be much less 
than that for comparable data gained from direct 
occupational surveys. Nevertheless, the costs will be 
heavy, particularly in the first decade while the struc- 
tures and dynamics of industries are being explored 
and charted. 

Occupational analysts must be developed who have 
not only a sensitivity to industry, process, and occu- 
pational analysis problems, but also keen perceptions 
of economic and measurement problems. 

Competent staffs, comparable in scope to staffs de- 
voted to labor market analysis in State and Federal 
agencies, must probably be developed at Federal, 
regional, and State levels. 

Industry Sampling.—There will probably be a need 
to ask for an overhaul of the present system of sam- 
pling industry for the labor market series estimates. 
The specific establishments selected as primary data 
sources will have to constitute an adequate sample that 
accurately reflects industry subdivisions not now re- 
flected in recognizable form. 

Time.—In these impatient times, time looms as a 
major problem. Development of reliable methods 
along the lines suggested will take years of difficult 
work, 

Need for Commitment to Basic Research.—Short- 
range solutions must be found to pressing current 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Robert Heald, Systems Engineer, IBM (left), and Dick Miculski, Account Representative, IBM, conduct a 
classroom session of the EDP training. 


Training 


lor Program Specialists 


HE California Department of Employment has in- 

stituted a new area of training for central office staff 
operations specialists. In cooperation with the IBM 
Corp., a 2-week workshop on electronic data process- 
ing was piloted recently in Sacramento. 

For many years the Department has had a large 
installation of data processors, computers, and key 
punch equipment, and now has some of the largest 
and most efficient machines presently available. How- 
ever, the use of this equipment had been limited largely 
to the processing of claims and wage information. But 
with the installation of faster, more efficient com- 
puters, the data processing section is now in a position 
to handle other operations in the Department. 

The problem with regard to EDP has involved the 
fact that, while the equipment and data-processing 
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By BETTY S. ANDERSON 
Staff Supervisor of Claims Processes 


Benefit Payments Technical Section 


California Department of Employment 


personnel were available, the operations specialists in 
the various technical sections knew little or nothing 
about the data-processing equipment or the types of 
jobs for which it could be used. This situation led toa 
meeting between the Department’s training section, 
the data processing section, and representatives from 
the IBM Corp. This resulted in the development of a 
2-week training workshop on data processing for 
operations specialists from the various technical staff 
sections. 

The purpose of the workshop was to give operations 
specialists a working knowledge of the functions of 
data-processing equipment, how it operates, what it 
can do, and its limitations. This knowledge was then 
related to the individual areas of program responsi- 
bility and to exploring the possibilities of adapting 
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some of the existing programs, or new programs, to 
machine operation. 

The course was conducted by representatives from 
IBM, with the final 2 days of classwork conducted by 
the Department’s data processing chief and his staff. 
The last day of the workshop was spent on a tour of 
the IBM installation in San Jose. Participating in 
the workshop were 17 operations specialists from the 
accounting, auditing, investigation, personnel, research 
and statistics, management inspection, standards and 
methods, employment service, farm placement, dis- 
ability insurance, and benefit payment technical sec- 
tions. 

The workshop started with the operations of key 
punch equipment and then progressed to knowledge 
of more complex accounting machines and electronic 
computers. We learned how each piece of equipment 
operates and what it does, how information is stored, 
and the basics of programming for computers. One 
of the first things we learned was that the machines, 
by themselves, are “idiots.” They can only follow ex- 
plicit instructions thought out by the human mind. 


How to Evaluate 


After covering these basics, we learned how to eval- 
uate a job for possible machine operation. This is 
called the survey technique and consists of 10 steps: 

1. Determine what results are wanted. 

2. Choose an approach to reach the desired results. 
This is done by deciding how the job can be done 
best: Manually, by unit record, cardpunch system. 
electronic computer, accounting machine, or random 
access system. 

3. After deciding initially which system to use, make 
a flow chart of both the present procedure and the 
contemplated method. 

t. Make a document analysis of input and output 
data—-what type of information, in what form, goes 
into the machine and whether the results are wanted 
in printed form or on key punch cards. 

). If it still appears feasible to go to a machine 
operation, study the approximate machine timing for 
the operation. 

6. Look at the justification, by comparing present 
costs with data-processing costs, taking into considera- 
tion any additional side benefits. A side benefit might 
be a report or information needed by the claims proc- 
essing section or another section that is obtained in 
the course of the operation. 

7. Reanalyze the system approach, asking whether 
it can be improved. This is done by again going 
through all of the initial steps. 


8. If, at this point, the machine operation continues 
to be the best approach, start working with the data 
processing staff for implementation which includes pro- 
gramming, testing, and production planning. 

9. If the procedure is one of changing an existing 


method of doing a job, plan the conversion. Conver- 
sion of a large or complex operation is a big step in 
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itself. ‘The preferred method is to run the two sys- 
tems, the new and the old, simultaneously for a short 
period, providing an opportunity to test the new 
method without any disruption of established require- 
ments. 

10. After the system is in operation, the final and 
continuing step is perpetual analysis, taking into con- 
sideration any new methods which have been devel- 
oped; whether the end product or parts of it are 
obsolete or no longer needed; if there are any new re- 
quirements; and whether there might be an improved 
procedure or new equipment. 

The entire procedure, or survey technique, seemed 
rather involved and complicated. However, after 
several typical problems had been discussed and worked 
out, and a few real operations, we could not only see 
how this technique worked, but also use it in evaluat- 
ing all of our operations, whether machine or manual. 

One portion of the workshop—machine application 
to management sciences—was of particular interest to 
both operations specialists and management and ad- 
ministrative people. This subject was considered espe- 
cially timely because of the continuing rapid growth 
of the Department of Employment and the State of 
California as a whole. 

In light of the primary functions of management— 
developing objectives, determining methods to accom- 
plish these objectives, estimating resources needed, al- 
locating resources, and scheduling implementation 
the trainees were taken through the steps of machine 
applications to these functions. By feeding selected 
data into a computer, management is able to have a 
long-range look at the results of an action if it is taken 
today, and to decide whether it is the best approach 
to a problem. 


An Example... 


As an example, let us take as “resources” the trained 
people the Department will need to operate effi- 
ciently in 5, 10, or 20 years. By feeding such items as 
population growth, employment trends, expansion of 
industry, expanding employment security programs, 
and patterns of unemployment into a computer, a rea- 
sonably sound projection of personnel needs can be 
made. 

The trainees then covered the techniques used by 
management scientists and how these techniques are 
applied with machines. ‘Techniques include linear 
programming, simulation or mathematical modeling, 
statistical sampling, dynamic programming, critical 
path method, and manpower scheduling. 

A transportation problem was given as an example 
of the use of the technique of linear programming. 
Several components of a product are produced or stored 
at widely separated points. By using the linear pro- 
gramming technique, the several components reach 
the assembly point in the required quantities, at the 
proper time. 

Another example of this use is in feed blending. A 
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critical process in getting stock ready for the market 
is bringing it to the desired weight at a point in time, 
without undue amounts of fat or bone development. 
In linear programming, the various factors, along with 
the nutrition value of certain feeds, can be programmed 
into a computer. The result will then show the exact 
quantities of each food product to incorporate into the 
feed. 

This illustration of the linear programming tech- 
nique can be related to employment security opera- 
tions in ways such as the correct “blending” or pro- 
portion of staff specialists to line operators. 

Another of these techniques is the critical path meth- 
od (CPM This technique has been used success- 
fully in such diverse projects as the Polaris missile, the 
Broadway production of “Morgana,” and various large 
construction projects. 

In the Polaris project, the CPM was used to plan 
the various stages of completion, and the intermediary 
tests, during the several-year interval needed to launch 
the Polaris successfully from a submarine. The com- 
pletion of this project required that private industry, 
Government, and the military services not only work 
together, but also arrive at predesignated points of 
progress at the same time. To accomplish this task, 
the many companies, branches of the Government, and 
the military services each had its particular area of 
responsibility. By feeding the computer such infor- 
mation as the final completion date, intermediate test 
dates of the different stages, and the time allowance 
for error, the computer accurately planned the point 


at which each company or agency would be able to 
reach a specified stage. 

Most planning is not so complex, nor does it involve 
as many different agents as a large missile project, but 
the “critical path” method can be used readily for long- 
range planning of management functions. 

These are only a few of the highlights of the work- 
ri During the many lectures and discussions in 
the 2-week training period, the emphasis was con- 
tinually placed on the efficiency of the electronic-data 
equipment and the ways in which our programs can 
use machine operation. At the same time, we were 
reminded of the limitations inherent in the equipment 
and of the importance of this if the volume or com- 
plexity of the program does not warrant converting to 
a machine system. 

Those who attended the workshop are not now 
experts as machine operators or programmers, but we 
do have an understanding of what data processing can 
do for us, and also an understanding of its limitations. 
We can now take a close look at our areas of respon- 
sibility with an eye toward the advantages of convert- 
ing any existing processes or programs to permit use 
of data- -processing equipment and, as new projects 
arise, to consider whether they can be handled better 
by EDP. 

The consensus of those attending this first workshop 
was that the experience was enlightening and valuable. 
The Department of Employment plans to hold another 
workshop so that more operations specialists can be- 
come familiar with the equipment and procedures. 


ARA Helps a Breadwinner 


3y WILLIAM H. GIBLIN 


Assistant Employment Service Supervisor 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


"THE training program under the Area 
Redevelopment Act was activated in 
Massachusetts on January 29, 1962, 
when the four redevelopment areas of 
New Bedford, Lowell, Fall River, and 


three children. 


Raymond F. Thomas, 29 years of 
age, was married and the father of 
He had completed 2 
years of high school. 


ployment benefits from July 20, 1961, 
in the amount of $58 per week. 

Mr. Thomas was referred, and started 
on a new job on May 21, 1962, as ma- 


He was a foun- : . : 
chine operator, apprentice, again under 


North Adams initiated courses to be 
conducted in their respective vocational 
schools. 

The Division of Employment Secu- 
rity offices of New Bedford, Lowell, and 
Fall River selected metal machine oper- 
ators as one of the occupational needs 
in their respective areas and as one of- 
fering the best employment potential 
for trainees. The North Adams office 
of the Division of Employment Security 
found an outstanding need for stenog- 
raphers in its area and therefore ini- 
tiated ARA training in this field of 
work. 

The case history given below shows 
how ARA training helped an unem- 
ployed man find gainful employment 
in an entirely new field. 
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dry molder and had completed appren- 
tice training for this occupation under 
the guidance of the Massachusetts Di- 
vision of Apprentice Training. 

In June 1961, a fire forced his em- 
ployer out of business. He was unable 
to obtain suitable work in his field 
either through his own efforts or those 
of the Lowell local office. In Decem- 
ber he was informed of the ARA train- 
ing for metal machine operators for 
which the Lowell local office was select- 
ing qualified candidates. He was in- 
terested in this training, given an apti- 
tude test, and declared qualified for 
training. He started ARA training on 
January 29, 1962, and completed it on 
May 19, 1962. He had received unem- 


the guidance of the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Apprentice Training. His start- 
ing basic wage was $1.75 per hour. He 
later received $2.04 an hour because of 
a general plant wage increase, and a 
step-rate increase of 10 cents per hour 
was due in December 1962. 

This situation is one in which the 
worker had been fully trained in his 
chosen field of work, but, due to cir- 
cumstances, found himself unemployed 
with no opportunity to obtain the same 
kind of work in this area. ARA 
training enabled him to change his oc- 
cupation to.a field that is expanding 
rather than declining. He is now in 
the process of regaining and probably 
surpassing his former earning capacity 
in an industrial field that is new to him. 
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The multiton circuit rider statue on Oregon's Capitol Grounds was 
toppled by the storm. 


In some cases, the walnut orchards in the Willamette Valley were 
completely destroyed. 


Soa 


The orchard floor was “‘full of prunes’’ after Typhoon Frieda blew 
herself out in Oregon. 
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Informatione 


Oregon Depart 


LL was calm in Oregon west of the Cascade Maun- 
tains on Columbus Day, October 12, 1962—but 
suddenly about 4 p.m. from out of the Pacific, the tail- 
winds of Typhoon Frieda decided to take a little hike 
across the face of the Pacific Northwest. 

After a 2-hour blow—with winds up to 130 and 
more miles per hour—there were a number dead and 
countless injuries, and the damage to homes, businesses, 
farms, and orchards in Cregon alone added up to more 
than $170 million. 

Electric power was off over a wide area throughout 
the Pacific Northwest; thousands of roofs were off; 
hundreds of thousands of trees were down throughout 
the area; and many families were without lights, water, 
or heat, or homeless because of damage. 

Without having been asked (since in many cases 
telephone communication was disrupted) , a number of 
the local offices of the Oregon State Employment Serv- 


Su * 


OREGON STATE EMPLOY MENT SERVICE 
HILLSBORO LOCAL OFFICE 
136 N. E. Third Avenue 


FOR INFORMATION 
Telephone 648-1196 
Office Hours 7:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Seven Days a Week 
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IERGMAN 
Representative 


of Employment 


ice in the storm area remained open that Friday eve- 
ning and all day Saturday and Sunday to help with the 
emergency. Files in local offices were searched by 
candlelight the same night after the winds subsided. 
Some ES personnel, when they found the phones out, 
drove out to recruit workers to help with the cleanup. 

The offices remained open under an emergency 
mandate of the Governor that the Oregon Employment 
Service offices “are the manpower centers under the 
Oregon Civil Defense Act.” The Governor’s office 
and the regional office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security in Seattle were kept informed of the needs 
and operations of the Employment Service over the 
weekend. 

The big wind dumped the entire filbert and walnut 
crop onto the Willamette Valley floor. The Hills- 
boro local office, in the heart of this big nut area, im- 
mediately sent copy to the Salem central office for 
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The Capitol Grounds looked as if a bomb had hit. 


Many homes were not as lucky as this one which was narrowly 
missed by a giant walnut tree. 


Corn crops in the Willamette Valley were flattened by the typhoon 
winds. 





posters to help recruit school boys and girls and every- 
one else available to help save the nut crop. 

Throughout the area, there was an immediate need 
for high climbers, truck drivers, power sawmen, crane 
operators with their own power cranes, vacuum ma- 
chine operators for removing insulation from the walls 
of homes and buildings, carpenters, and other repair- 
men. 

Though some radio and TV towers were blown 
down by the winds, those that remained were most 
helpful to local offices of the Employment Service in 
recruiting workers to help bring conditions back to 
normal. Newspapers, too, gave their wholehearted 
support to the cleanup effort. 

Some of the Oregon coastal area offices remained 
open, but, because damage was not as extensive, they 
had no unusual requests or placements, and most dam- 
age was taken care of by usual repair crews, utility 
crews, and contractors. 

In the harder hit valley areas, however, conditions 
were different. Job orders really began to come in 
the morning after the storm, and they continued all 


measure of the office services in the recruitment of 
power sawmen and the formation of work crews who, 
once dispatched, continued on their own without fur- 
ther contact with the offices. 

In southern Oregon, the Medford local office car- 
ried out a special intensive recruitment for pear pickers 
to help salvage the crop remaining on the trees follow- 
ing the winds. Wind damage in the orchards con- 
sisted of fruit blown to the ground and other fruit still 
on the trees but badly battered and bruised by the 
wind. 

By Monday morning, the high-pitched whine of 
power saws filled the valley air like a fleet of power- 
boats or jetplanes. Hundred-year-old trees on the 
Oregon capitol grounds were fast becoming firewood ; 
the same was true of apple, walnut, filbert, and other 
orchard trees throughout the path of the 2-hour 
Columbus Day typhoon. 

Never before had a storm done such widespread 
damavt in the Pacific Northwest—and although Em- 
ployment Service personnel hope that such a storm 
never comes again, they proved that they are ready 


of the following week. 


However, statistics are a small 


for any such emergency. 


Despite Age and a Handicap 


By ROBERT FLANARY 


Older Worker Specialist, Minneapolis Local Office 


THE placement of qualified older 
workers many times embraces facets 
of the Special Service Program other 
than those with which the applicant is 


associated. In some instances a physi- 
cal limitation in combination with age 
is found to be causing a problem of 
employer acceptance and contributing 
to a tendency toward long-term unem- 
ployment. Such was the situation faced 
by an older worker who came to the 
attention of the older worker specialist 
in a most unusual way; that is, as a re- 
sult of the success his wife had in 
finding work through the help of some 
special services. 

In the course of looking for employ- 
ment, his wife sought the services of the 
Minnesota State Employment Service. 
Since an element of age resistance was 
involved, she had been referred to the 
older worker specialist for help in 
solving her problem. She was given 
testing and counseling to help her gain 
better insight into her problem and to 
improve her chances of finding em- 
ployment. She was referred to a finan- 
cial institution where she was hired as 
a clerk. Since the Employment Service 
had helped her resolve her work prob- 
lem, she felt that the agency could prob- 
ably also help her disabled husband to 
find a job. 
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Minnesota State Employment Service 


A few days later a 55-year-old dis- 
abled veteran of World War II, who 
had been unemployed since October 
1959, reported to the older worker spe- 
cialist. He had been a janitor at a 
large public building since February 
1953. A heart attack at his home in 
1959 caused him to lose his job hbe- 
cause he was no longer able to handle 
the heavy work involved. From the 
Veterans Administration Hospital he 
was referred to the work evaluation 
unit of the Minnesota Heart Associa- 
tion. After extensive evaluation as to 
his physical capacities, he was released 
for work. 

At the first interview it was apparent 
that placement would not be easy. Al- 
though his health was restored after 
hospitalization, and an evaluation had 
established his physical capacities, he 
lacked confidence in himself. Through 
a_series of counseling interviews, the 
applicant’s complete background was 
explored. He had worked as a supply 
technician while in the armed services. 
At one time he had been a warehouse 
supervisor at an oversea supply depot. 
In addition to employment as a janitor 
for the city of Minneapolis, he had ex- 
tensive knowledge of inventory control 
methods, as well as some knowledge of 


the banking business acquired as a 
messenger and transit clerk on his first 
job with a large local bank. To fur- 
ther verify his clerical potential, a spe- 
cific aptitude test was administered 
which gave evidence to support the 
choice of work in some clerical field. 
In addition, concerted efforts were made 
to help him build up self-confidence. 

Finally the day came when his atti- 
tude was right and the ideal job open- 
ing with a local casualty insurance 
company was placed with the local of- 
fice. The applicant was called, given 
a peptalk, and sent for an interview. 
The employer was impressed with the 
man, but he hired another candidate 
with work experience related more 
closely to the position to be filled. Al- 
though the local office applicant wasn’t 
hired, his morale was lifted by the 
chance for an interview and considera- 
tion for employment. 

Shortly thereafter he was referred to 
a savings and loan company and was 
hired for a clerical position. The fol- 
lowup revealed that both the employer 
and the employee were happy with the 
arrangement. Thus, with the coopera- 
tion of local office staff members and 
outside agencies, age and handicap were 
eliminated as obstacles to employment. 
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wy A Employment Exchange in Cyprus 


By Christos Eliophotou 


District Labour Officer, Nicosia-Kyrenia District 


Cypriot Employment Exchange 





The Island of Cyprus achieved independence in 1960 and is now a member of 


the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Britain for 82 years. 


Prior to that time, it was a colony of Great 
The Cypriot Employment Exchange, which was established 


in 1945, is small by most standards and deals with an average of approximately 100 
workers per day. The following account of the operations of that Exchange repre- 
sents an adaptation, with minor editorial changes, of a prepared talk given by the 


author before various groups on the Island. 





THE majority of our employers and workers have 

actually visited an Employment Exchange Service 
office, but I wonder whether you have an idea of the 
purpose, the aims, and the organization of this service, 
which deals with approximately 30,000 workers each 
year. 

The Employment Exchanges were first established on 
a temporary basis at Nicosia and Limassol and com- 
menced work in April and June 1945, respectively. 
During the first year of their establishment, the Ex- 
changes dealt with 3,453 registrations. 

Today the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance 
operates Employment Exchanges in all towns includ- 
ing Morphou, Lefka, Yialousa, Amiantos (in summer 
only), and Polis, in accordance with the International 
Convention (No. 88) and Recommendation (No. 83) 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its 31st Session, held at San Francisco in 1948. 

The aim of this office is to provide free service to the 
unemployed worker in placing him in suitable work 
and to submit workers to employers when and if they 
call upon the Employment Office. Further it pro- 
vides employment information, employment counsel- 
ing, and service to special categories of workers, such 
as disabled, ex-prisoners, and others. 

In each main office of the towns, there is a Senior 
Labour Officer in charge of all the services of the Min- 
istry, i.c., Labour Inspection, Industrial Relation, So- 
cial Insurance, and the Employment Exchange. _ I will 
now deal with only one aspect of those Services pro- 
vided by the Ministry, namely, “The Employment 
Exchange.” 

Within each district labour office there is an Em- 
ployment Exchange with separate sections for men 
and women; in larger towns there is a separate section 
which deals with young persons under 16 years of age, 
disabled persons, ex-prisoners, and special welfare 
The latter section is headed by a senior officer 
with special qualifications who exercises his ability to 


cases. 
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help and keep in confidence the individual problems 
in a Case. 

In each district there is an Employment Exchange 
Advisory Committee consisting of leading industrial- 
ists, trade union representatives, and representatives 
from Government departments such as district officers 
and welfare officers. Their object is to hear reports 
from the Labour Officer on current labour problems 
and to advise him of the best way to serve workers, 
employers, and government. Their opinions are re- 
corded and transmitted to the Minister who gives par- 
ticular attention to their views and suggestions. 


Servicing the Employer 


I would like now to deal with how the employer 


gets in touch with the Labour Office. The employer 
or his representative may call at the local office, where 
he can inspect the records of the unemployed with the 
assistance of the Employment Officer. Each registered 
unemployed person has a separate record sheet, which 
includes all his particulars, such as age, experience, 
skill, and the previous employers where he was em- 
ployed. For clerical workers, there is also shown edu- 
cation and capabilities; if a typist, the examination 
test sheet at the last registration is included. If an 
employer does not wish to call at the office, he may 
write, giving the type of worker he requires. An alter- 
native way is for the employer to telephone his re- 
quirements. The Labour Officer selects the applicant, 
often referring more persons than are required in order 
to give the employer the widest choice. 

All vacancies are recorded on a special form which 
is passed to the Senior Officer for his scrutiny, and 
that of the Placing Officer, to deal with it as soon as 
possible. A messenger is always attached to the Em- 
ployment Officer and is trained to deliver the summons 
to the worker at his house by the quickest means. The 
messenger knows all the streets in the town and sub- 
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urbs, and all the bus stations for each village. The bus 
driver, the Muktar (honorary head of the community) , 
and the local trade union man are always ready to help 
us in reaching a worker when he is required for 
employment. 

A separate order card is used for each type of 
vacancy even though the employer may be the same 
and every such order is given immediate attention. 

The employer may also receive information from the 
Labour Officer on prevailing wages, his legal obliga- 
tions under different labour laws, and existing collec- 
tive bargaining agreements from a responsible officer 
who specializes on such subjects. 

Government departments recruit all their workers 
from the Employment Offices. The system in placing 
workers in such departments is to follow strictly regis- 
tration priorities, particularly with unskilled workers, 
so that each worker receives a fair allocation of work. 
jut this system is not strictly followed for private 
employers who have the right to choice. 

Unfortunately the private employers are not making 
as much use of the Employment Offices as we would 
wish. Since the establishment of the Social Insur- 
ance Law, all types and classes of workers are regis- 
tered at the Employment Offices, which enables us to 
satisfy even the most difficult employer. 


What the Unemployed Worker Should Know 


Now I would like to deal with how workers register 
in an employment office. 

Unemployed workers wishing to register for employ- 
ment call at the nearest Employment Exchange, bring- 
ing with them their Government identity cards. The 
purpose of registration is twofold: to obtain unemploy- 
ment benefits or credits and to be placed in employ- 
ment. If at the time of the registration they are en- 
titled to unemployment benefits, they are instructed 
by the Registration Officer on how to proceed. 

In order to be eligible for placement in employ- 
ment, an unemployed person renews his registration 
at least once a month; his signature for receipt of un- 
employment benefits is also evidence of renewal. 

At the time of registration, he is issued an identity 
card stating the date of registration. If he lives in a 
distant village, he may mail this card at the end of 
each month to renew his registration, provided he 
does not receive unemployment benefits. The Em- 
ployment Office renews and records the date on the 
identity card and returns it to the worker, also by 
mail. ‘This special identity card given to the worker 
when first registered is carried by the applicant at all 
times and presented at the Employment Office for 
identification. 


The allocation of vacancies is made by the placing 
officer in a strict order of priority, that is, those 
registering first are entitled to be placed in employ- 
ment first, provided the worker possesses the required 
skill and qualifications, particularly for tradesmen. 

An employer who submits an opening is not obliged 
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to engage candidates sent to him by the Employment 
Exchange if the worker does not meet his require- 
ments. Usually, the employer makes his selection from 
a number of candidates sent to him. 

On discharge from present employment, workers 
ask and receive from their employer their insurance 
card which they present to the Registration Officer. 
Being in possession of an insurance card does not give 
the worker the right to employment in Government 
or military works unless he is registered and referred 
through an employment office. 

In case the employer does not give the worker his 
insurance card, it does not mean that the worker can- 
not register as unemployed. However, he informs the 
interviewing officer where his card was seen last, and 
if he still does not bring it by the next visit, the case 
is referred to the Insurance Inspector or to the Senior 
Officer in charge of the Employment Section. 

Registration at an Employment Exchange does not 
and should not preclude a worker from making indi- 
vidual efforts to secure employment with private em- 
ployers, i.e., other than Government employing 
departments. If he secures such work, he should im- 
mediately inform the Employment Officer either 
personally or by filling out the card he received at the 
time of his registratation so that his insurance card 
can be returned to him and his records adjusted 
accordingly. 

In case of works financed from public funds where 
the inadequacy of funds or technical means render 
impossible the absorption of all the unemployed of 
the area, the distribution of work is arranged on a ro- 
tational basis, the object being to provide equal relief 
for all the unemployed of the area without any re- 
ligious, racial, or other discrimination. Every labour 
officer is willing to help the unemployed. They are 
advised that in case they are not satisfied with the 
information received from the officer serving them, 
they should not go away without seeing the Senior 
Officer in charge, who will give them all the necessary 
explanation on their problems. 

A threefold responsibility underlies the placement 
work of the Employment Service—service to the em- 
ployer, to the worker, and to the Nation. 

The primary aim of service to the employer is to 
submit to him promptly workers suitable for the 
vacancies he wants filled. Those submitted are drawn 
if possible from qualified applicants resident in the 
district or within easy traveling distance, but when 
there are no suitable persons available locally, quali- 
fied applicants are sought from other areas. The Em- 
ployment Service also gives employers information and 
advice on employment matters, their legal respon- 
sibilities, trade union collective agreements, etc. 

The Employment Service’s responsibility to the 
worker is to help him to find, as quickly as possible, the 
kind of job he wants and for which he is suitable. 
When there are no vacancies suitable for a special 
type of worker, an approach may be made to likely 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The NEW Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


By A. B. ECKERSON 


Division of Occupational Research and Publications 


United States Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


THIRD and completely revised edition of the 
DicTIoNARY OF OccuUPATIONAL TiTLES (DOT), 
published by the U.S. Employment Service, will go 
to press this year. It will be in twovolumes. A larger, 
three-column page format will permit thinner volumes 
than the 1949 edition. 

Volume I will continue to consist of job definitions 
arranged alphabetically. ‘These definitions are based 
on observation and reanalysis of jobs in all industries 
during the past 3 years. Obsolete jobs will be deleted, 
and perhaps as many as 6,000 jobs new to the Dic- 
tionary will appear. For example, the number of pro- 
fessional and technical workers has doubled in recent 
years, and the number of occupational specialties in 
this area also has increased. The new DOT will pro- 
vide expanded coverage of professional and technical 
occupations, and the code range allocated to these 
jobs in the classification structure will be doubled. 


Each Definition Will Tell Many Things 


Each job definition in volume I will include not only 
what is done, and how and why, but also, directly or 
by implication, the functions performed by the worker 
and the critical physical demands, working condi- 
tions, interests, temperaments, training time, and apti- 
tudes involved. 

Volume II will include the occupational classifica- 
tion structure, which combines those features of the 
present volume II and part IV structures and of recent 
occupational research that appear most useful in the 
placement of counseling processes. Individual classi- 
fications will be identified by six-digit code numbers. 
The distinctions between professional and semiprofes- 
sional, and among skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, 
will not appear in this structure. 

Although the classification structure will be pre- 
sented in two arrangements, the code numbers used 
to classify jobs are the same in both arrangements. An 
explanation of either arrangement will illustrate the 
meaning of the code number. In the first arrange- 
ment, which will represent the structure of Employ- 
ment Service local office files, the following principles 
will be followed: 

1. Throughout the structure, jobs will be grouped 
first by some combination of work field, material, prod- 
uct, subject matter, service, generic term, and/or 
industry. This grouping will be reflected in the first 
three digits of the code: 000.000. (This system in- 
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volves no change in the traditional concept of the 
three-digit group. It is planned only to apply this 
concept consistently throughout the structure, and 
always to reflect its meaning in the first three digits 
of the code. ) 

2. Within each three-digit group, jobs will be 
grouped according to kinds of activities performed 
and skills and abilities required, and will be arranged 
generally in descending order of level of complexity. 
This information will be reflected in the last three 
digits of the code: 000.000. These digits indicate the 
workers’ involvement with data, people, and things, 
and will reflect the worker functions and worker trait 
requirements. (This will permit designation of levels 
and kinds of skills, without limiting them to only two or 
three possible levels, and without the stigma of allo- 
cation to categories labeled “semi” professional or 
“un” skilled. ) 

The two halves of the code number provide the 
two basic dimensions of the classification structure 
presented in volume II. This volume will include two 
arrangements of all job titles: The arrangement in 
straight numerical code order will group jobs by work 
field, material, product, subject matter, and service; 
the second arrangement, based on an inversion of the 
halves of the code number, will group jobs in terms of 
worker functions and worker trait requirements. 


Occupational Group Arrangement 


The first classification arrangement groups jobs 
into six categories: * 
through 19: Professional, technical, and managerial 
occupations 
through 24: Clerical and related occupations 
through 29: Sales and related occupations 
through 38: Service occupations 
through 45: Farming, fishery, forestry, and related 
occupations 
through 99: Industrial occupations 


The categories will be divided, in turn, into about 
90 divisions. These may be useful as a table of con- 
tents for the three-digit groups, as a filing system for 
occupational information in schools and guidance cen- 
ters, and as classifications for other than fully qualified 
applicants. For example, the first category, which now 
has only three divisions (professional, serniprofessional 


* Code numbers cited are for illustrative purposes only. 
Final code numbers are still in a developmental stage. 
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and managerial), will have the following divisions, 
based on subject matter :* 


00 Occupations in architecture and engineering 
02 Occupations in earth sciences 
03 Occupations in mathematics and physical sciences 
04 Occupations in life sciences 
05 Occupations in social sciences 
06 Occupations in interdisciplinary sciences 
07 Occupations in medicine and health 
Occupations in education 
10 Occupations in museum, library, and archival 
sciences 
Occupations in law and jurisprudence 
Occupations in religion and theology 
Occupations in writing 
Occupations in art 
Occupations in entertainment 
Occupations in administrative specialiations 
Managers and officials, n.e.c. 
Miscellaneous professional, technical, and man- 
agerial occupations 


Each two-digit division will be subdivided into more 

specific three-digit groups. For example:* 

05 Occupations in social sciences 

050. Occupations in economics 

051. Occupations in political science 

052. Occupations in history 

053. Occupations in psychology 

054. Occupations in sociology 

055. Occupations in anthropology 

058. Occupations in social and welfare work 

059. Social science occupations, n.e.c. 


Within each three-digit group the individual jobs 
will be listed and classified by complete six-digit code 
numbers. The last three digits, which identify the 
worker functions and worker trait patterns, will serve 
to arrange the jobs generally in order of level of com- 
plexity. ‘This will provide clues to entry and progres- 
sion possibilities within the group. 


Worker Traits Arrangement 


The second classification arrangement regroups all 
jobs into seven categories to indicate whether the work- 
er’s primary involvement is with data, people, things, 
or any combination of these. 

The categories will be divided into about 90 groups, 
identified by the last 3 digits of the code. Each group 
will consist of jobs that are homogeneous in terms of 
worker traits, regardless of the work field, subject mat- 
ter, or industries from which they are drawn. The 
definition of each group will identify not only the kind 
of work done but also the qualifications required of 
the worker, and the functions he will perform. It will 
include not only identification of the training time, 
aptitudes, interests, temperaments, and physical de- 
mands common to the group of jobs, but also an indi- 
cation of the aspects of the work to which each critical 
worker trait relates. 


The DOT as an Operational Tool 


In Employment Service operations, the Occupa- 
tional Group Arrangement will be considered a “place- 
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ment-oriented” tool and the Worker Traits Arrange- 
ment a “counseling-oriented” tool that will replace 
part IV, Entry Occupational Classification, of the Dic- 
tionary. While this is generally true, the interrela- 
tionship of the two arrangements of the classification 
structure through the use of a single coding system 
will make both arrangements useful in counseling as 
well as placement. An example will illustrate this 
interrelationship: 

The occupation MECHANICAL 
might be classified 007.081 .* 

The three-digit group O0C7. is called “Mechanical 
Engineering Occupations.” In the Occupational 
Group Arrangement, all jobs involving mechanical 
engineering (engineers, technicians, draftsmen, etc.) 
are listed under 007. to reflect homogeneity in subject 
matter. The jobs have different six-digit classifica- 
tions to reflect different skills and worker traits. This 
arrangement presents information about entry and 
progression possibilities within the group. 

The last three digits, 081, will identify a group in 
the Worker Traits Arrangement called “Engineering 
and Scientific Researching.” This group will include 
some of the engineers from 007. (but no technicians or 
draftsmen, whose worker traits are different), as well 
as engineers, chemists, pharmacologists, and scientists 
from many other three-digit groups. They are brought 
together because of homogeneity in worker traits. 

In this manner, all of the information in the Dic- 
tionary will be cross-referenced so that whether you 
begin with information about a job or about an indi- 
vidual, you will be able under the system to locate all 
related information. 


ENGINEER 


THe EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE IN CypRuUS 
(Continued from page 18) 


employers on his behalf to find him employment. For 
such cases which need special consideration, arrange- 
ments are also made to circulate such needs to large 
employers with a special appeal asking them to assist 
in placing such persons to work. 

The primary object of the Employmnet Office sys- 
tem towards the state is to provide a service for bring- 
ing together employers with vacancies to fill and 
workers seeking jobs. 

Labour is a perishable commodity in the sense that 
if a worker is unemployed for a certain number of 
days, the labour power available to the community is 
reduced by one for an equal number of days, which 
affects considerably the economy of the state as a 
whole. 

If the above objects are achieved by providing every 
worker with work, and every vacancy is filled in the 
quickest way, then the responsibility of the state is 
fulfilled toward the welfare of its people. 

We Labour Officers are here to help. The coopera- 
tion of all employers and workers is cordially invited 
for the mutual benefit of all the inhabitants of our 
newly established state. 
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This group of trainees—the first to be 
trained under ARA in Illinois—took a 
16-week course for clerk-stenographers. 
The training was given af the Litchfield 
high school. 


Persistence Plus ARA Training 


WHat happens to an unskilled fac- 
tory worker when the company for 
which he has worked suddenly goes out 


of business? In most cases, of course, 
he simply gets another job. 

In this case, however, the situation 
was somewhat complicated by two cir- 
cumstances: The worker in question 
was a widow with six children between 
the ages of 4 and 12, and the area in 
which she lived was one of chronic un- 
employment, with almost 12 percent of 
its total work force unemployed. 

Some 15 years earlier, Mary W. had 
been a stenographer, but held this po- 
sition only a few months until her mar- 
riage. Since the death of her husband 
in 1959, Mary had been living with her 
parents, who cared for the children and 
managed to get along on a small pen- 
sion, while she served as the breadwin- 
ner for the household. 

Litchfield, Ill., the city in which Mary 
lived, was a long-depressed area. Dur- 
ing World War II, it was fairly pros- 
perous because its people could find all 
the jobs they needed in neighboring 
areas. But in the postwar readjust- 
ment period, large cutbacks in employ- 
ment occurred as defense plants, locally 
and in adjacent areas, closed or greatly 
reduced production—forcing a flow of 
workers back to their homes. Added 
to these jobseekers were hundreds of 
recently discharged servicemen. Allied 
and supporting businesses and indus- 
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By HAYDEN WILLIAMS 
Manager, Litchfield Local Office 


Illinois State Employment Service 


tries either shriveled or closed entirely. 
Coal mining, an important local indus- 
try, dropped sharply. Agriculture, 
which occupied 20 percent of the total 
work force, declined 32 percent between 
1950 and 1961. 

In the 3 years since Mary reentered 
the labor market, she managed to keep 
employed about half the time. Through 
the Litchfield local office, she found a 
great many different jobs. She worked 
as a waitress, a food checker, a sales- 
person, a wrapper, a hand sewer, a 
cleaning woman, a food processing la- 
borer. All were of short duration, and 
most were low paying. 

Under the circumstances, Mary’s 
small savings account shrank almost to 
the vanishing point. For 6 months, 
when she worked for a local garment 
factory, her income matched her ex- 
penses, but when this plant closed last 
fall and Mary could find nothing but 
an occasional 1-day or 1l-week job, 
things looked bleak indeed. Many 
people suggested that she go on relief, 
but she steadfastly refused. 

In the meantime, Litchfield had been 
classified as a redevelopment area under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. The 
Litchfield local office, making a job 
demand survey to determine programs 
that might be established under ARA, 
found that despite the unemployment 
in the area there was a fair number of 
positions available for typists and ste- 


nographers which could not be filled 
because of a lack of qualified workers. 
Accordingly, a class for typists and ste- 
nographers became the first ARA train- 
ing program in Illinois. It started in 
Litchfield in April 1962. Mary, who 
had retained a slight amount of her 
shorthand skill by occasional home 
practice, was one of the first referred 
to this class by the Litchfield office. 

Although Mary was entitled to a 
$36-a-week allowance during the 16 
weeks this training lasted, she never 
collected more than $5 a week because 
within the training period, she was 
called back to the food processing plant 
where she worked 6 to 8 hours each 
day. Training under the ARA pro- 
gram was given 5 nights a week from 
4 to 10:30. 

Upon completion of her training in 
July, Mary was referred to a local gov- 
ernment agency by the Litchfield local 
office and was hired at $320 a month. 
A followup by the local office revealed 
that Mary’s supervisor considers her a 
“very competent worker” and that she 
has already qualified for a $15-a-month 
raise. 

Thanks to the efforts of local employ- 
ment service personnel and opportuni- 
ties offered through the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, a hard-working, coura- 
geous, ‘and deserving applicant has 
finally been placed on the road to a 
better life. 
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The American Economy 
and the Middle-Aged Worker: 


ROBLEMS, particularly the difficult ones that re- 
quire long and persistent effort to solve, constitute a 
danger that stems not only from their nature but also 
from their difficulty. The danger is that our very 
adaptability as human beings may incline us to accept 
and get used to a problem situation rather than face 
it and exert the effort needed to resolve it. The prob- 
lem considered here is that of the unemployed middle- 
aged worker—the dimension and consequences of the 
problem, and the actions being taken to help these 
workers obtain equal employment opportunities that 
are based on work qualifications, regardless of age. 
Our conception of the term “middle-aged” keeps 
changing, both for us as individuals as we get older and 
for populations as the average lifespan increases. As 
used here, the terms “middle-aged” and “older 
worker” apply roughly to individuals between 40 and 
64 years of age. It is persons within this age group 
who, once unemployed, often encounter serious ob- 
stacles to reemployment primarily because of their age, 
and it is persons at this stage of life who are likely to 
be faced with their greatest financial responsibilities in 
terms of providing for and educating their families. 
Further, the employment problems of older workers 
10-64 age group) are related closely to those of the 
‘Iderly (65 and over) workers. It is apparent that 
a positive relationship exists between steady employ- 
ment in the years before age 65 and a favorable situa- 
tion at and after that age. Therefore, what we do 
to promote the suitable employment of our present 
10- to 64-year age group will also affect the welfare 
of our elderly citizens of the future. 


The magnitude of the problem is apparent from a 
review of some significant facts about our senior citi- 
zens, and of some factors and trends related to their 
employment. 


Older Workers in the Labor Force 


Population estimates show that the rate of increase 
in our youngest and older age groups has been, and 
will continue for some time to be, far in excess of that 
in the intermediate (25-44) age group. Of the pro- 
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jected 13% million increase in the labor force predicted 
for the 1960’s, the number of workers 25-44 years of 
age will show only a relatively slight increase, while 
there will actually be fewer 35-44-year-old male work- 
ers in 1970 than in 1960. We know that women 45 to 
64 years of age are increasingly—and to a very signifi- 
cant degree—entering and remaining in the labor 
force. Labor force participation rates for women in 
almost all age groups 45 years and over are expected 
to continue to rise consistently over the next 13-year 
period. Middle-aged and older women accounted for 
40 percent of the growth in total labor force since 1955. 
To the extent that age bias in employment persists, 
therefore, it will affect the growing percentage of older 
workers in our population, and result in increasingly 
inadequate use of our Nation’s manpower. 

We know that the labor force participation rate for 
men remains very high between 45 and 59 years of age, 
that it drops about 10 percentage points between ages 
60 and 64—to about 80 percent—and drops sharply 
to 32 percent for ages 65 and over. The high partici- 
pation rate for men up to age 64, and the rising par- 
ticipation rate for women over 45 reflect not only 
the work capabilities of our middle-aged workers but 
also the economic need to support a family, the need 
to supplement family income to put a child through 
school, or to meet unexpected medical costs or other 
financial need. Factors influencing the rate of decline 
for those aged 65 and over undoubtedly include more 
adequate pensions from both private and public 
sources, as well as health, occupational changes, and 
plant relocations. It is still too early to assess the 
future effect of the social security amendment permit- 
ting men to retire at age 62 with reduced benefits, 
but undoubtedly the degree to which we achieve and 
maintain full employment and the impact of techno- 
logical change will be major determinants. 

Increasing porportions of employed persons are 
working in white-collar jobs and in the skilled manual 
categories, and increasingly smaller proportions of em- 
ployed workers are working in unskilled and farm jobs. 
Operatives and kindred workers, comprising the largest 
major occupational group, have dropped slightly as a 
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This article is based on a paper delivered at the Biennial Governor’s Conference on Aging, held in St. Paul, Minn., in 


October 1962. 
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MDTA trainees study to be machine tool operators at Oklahoma State University. 


percentage of the total employed population despite 
an increase in their number. 

Obviously, these occupational shifts are of greater 
significance to the older worker. Questions are raised 
such as: 
the new types of jobs becoming available, particularly 
if the new jobs require higher skill levels than the 
Will the teaching methods take into 
account the generally lower average level of school- 
ing that characterizes older workers? Will appro- 


Wwol ker pe yssesses ? 


priate training courses be available and will the older 


worker be in a position to avail himself of such train- 
ing opportunities? 

In the periods following the four recessions we have 
experienced since 1950, the general pattern has been 
quite consistent. Each time, our losses in national pro- 
duction have been recovered, more or less, but, while 
employment increased, unemployment stabilized at a 
higher level than that for the preceding recovery 
period. In 1961 unemployment averaged 4.8 million, 
or 6.7 percent of the labor force, the rate being about 
the same as for the recession year 1958 and substan- 
tially higher than in any other year in the postwar 
period. For unemployed workers 45 years of age and 
over, regardless of sex or age group, the 1961 pattern 
was one of higher unemployment both in percent and 
number as compared with the preceding 3 years, in- 
cluding the 1958 recession year. 

THE MANPOWER CHALLENGE OF THE 
assumed 


SIXTIES 
continuation of high levels of economic 
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What training will be needed to qualify for 


activity and employment—levels that would require 
ihe full utilization of our manpower resources. If 
ioday our economy could adequately utilize our grow- 
ing labor force, the effect of age bias might be less- 
ened by the demand for labor. Because this is not the 
case, however, there is a continuing need for action to 
assure qualified older workers equal consideration for 
employment—the right to compete on an equal basis 
with younger applicants. 


The Unemployed Older Worker 


That unemployment hits the older worker harder 
than younger workers is evident from the data on 
long-term unemployment (15 weeks or more Most 
significant for the middle-aged worker is the fact that 
each year the incidence of long-term unemployment is 
disproportionately high among older men and among 
workers from operatives’ and laborers’ occupations, 
and from mining, manufacturing, and the transporta- 
tion industries. In 1961, the number of the long-term 
unemployed climbed sharply to a record peak of 2.1 
million in April, and then declined relatively steadily 
to 1.2 million in December, which was about 200,000 
more than in December 1960. For the year as a whole, 
long-term unemployment averaged 1.5 million—nearly 
600,000 higher than in 1960—and accounted for 
nearly a third of total unemployment. 

The very long-term unemployed (more than 26 
weeks) numbered 800,000 in 1961 and comprised 17 
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Welding ranks near the top in number of trainees under MDTA. 


percent of the total unemployed as compared with 12 
percent in 1960. In July 1962, the very long-term 
unemployed had declined in number, but workers 45 
and over continued to account for 43 percent of this 
group while comprising 38 percent of the labor force 
emphasizing the fact that the employment problem 
of the older worker is his difficulty in becoming re- 
employed once he loses his job. 

This brings us to a consideration of the reasons why 
the older worker becomes unemployed, why he finds 
it very difficult to become reemployed, and the possible 
actions that can be taken to improve his employment 
status. 

One of the causes of unemployment is technological 
change, including its most recent and widely publi- 
cized form—automation. While social scientists, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, and government officials debate 
whether automation is a boon or an obstacle to full 
employment, the fact remains that unemployment 
often is one immediate effect. It may stem from the 
introduction of new occupations and the discontinu- 
ance of existing ones, or from the closing of an entire 
plant—replaced by an automated one in the same o1 
another geographical area. This frequently means 
training that either requires knowledge of basic sub- 
jects or the acquisition of such knowledge through 
training. 


Older Workers Learn New Jobs 


Here older workers face one of their major ob- 


stacles—the belief that they cannot adapt to changing 
requirements of industry. However, it was found in 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics study that a significant 
proportion of the older workers—often as high as 40 
percent—ranked above average in terms of the median 
scores on performance tests for workers of all ages. 
The study covered four companies in different indus- 
tries where technological changes requiring the retrain- 
ing of employees had recently been introduced, and it 
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includes facts on the performance of some 2,200 work- 
ers in different types of occupations. 

The findings of the BLS study imply that age, by 
itself, is not a reliable or useful criterion for determining 
the suitability of workers for training. It should be 
noted also that these relatively favorable results for the 
older workers were found despite the fact that the re- 
training frequently involved extensive classroom in- 
struction, often in technical subjects; that the educa- 
tional level was usually lower for older than for younger 
workers in the same training class; and that there was 
little or no preliminary screening on the basis of inter- 
est or potential ability to profit from the training. In 
fact, comparisons between older and younger trainees 
with comparable levels of education revealed little dif- 
ferences in performance. 

Although much remains to be discovered concerning 
the learning process, it seems generally accepted that 
the maintenance of learning ability depends greatly 
upon the extent to which one continues to exercise the 
learning function. Currently, however, there is in- 
creasing evidence that one roadblock to the retraining 
of older unemployed workers is lack of motivation— 
a lack that results from their uncertainty concerning 
their ability to learn. The uncertainty has been 
fostered, in some cases, by long absence from a 
formal learning situation and by an individual’s belief 
in the now discredited theory that his learning ability 
decreases consistently after the early or late twenties. 
In an interesting experiment by Dr. Irving Lorge of 
Columbia University, a group of older men and women 
first rejected the proposal that they try to learn Rus- 
sian on the basis that they were “too old” to learn a 
new language, let alone a language as complex as Rus- 
sian. When convinced that they could learn it, they 
did as well as the regular undergraduate students, both 
with respect to speed and quality of learning. 


Solving the Older Worker Problem 


The erroneous belief about their lack of training 
ability is a contributing factor to the prevailing atti- 
tude toward employment of older workers, but a con- 
certed effort has been made by government, labor, and 
industry groups to acquaint employers and the gen- 
eral public with the true facts: That older workers 
must be considered as individuals and not as a homo- 
geneous group: that studies have shown them to be at 
least as productive as younger workers; that they often 
possess very useful skills and experience, as well as 
qualities such as loyalty, dependability, and good judg- 
ment. Fifteen States have passed laws banning dis- 
crimination on the basis of age. Also, there was a 
White House Conference on the Aging with all that it 
entailed in the way of individual participation and 
preparation on the part of States and local communi- 
ties. There is no question that all these activities are 
helpful and necessary. 
How successful have these measures been? 


The questions arise, however: 
Are these 
activities enough or are other activities or other ap- 
proaches also necessary? 
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The first question, concerning the extent to which 
age bias is being eliminated, cannot be answered com- 
pletely. Available facts, however, in terms of the dis- 
proportionate number of older workers among the 
hard-core unemployed, the lower rate of placement of 
45-and-over workers by employment service offices as 
compared with the proportion of older workers in their 
active files of jobseekers, and continuing evidence of 
age specifications on job orders, clearly indicate that 
much more needs to be done. 

One possible action is the adoption of age-bias laws 
by more States. To the extent that age laws make it 
unlawful to discriminate, they may succeed in lessening 
such practices. Legislation, such as age bias laws, is 
more effective when provision is made for educa- 
tional work and enforcement, and when buttressed 
by adequate counseling and placement services. Also, 
by eliminating maximum age specifications in help- 
wanted ads and greatly reducing their prevalence, such 
legislation may help the older jobseeker to get an inter- 
view with the hiring official. Experience in the public 
employment service has repeatedly shown that when 
an employer consents to interview a qualified older 
worker applicant, the employer often selects him in 
preference to younger applicants. It is not unusual 
for the employer to call back when in need of another 
employee and ask for someone “like the one you sent 
me the last time.” 


How to Reach All the Right People 


Basically, however, the problem is one of changing 
“fixed” attitudes. 


It is primarily psychological and is 
complicated by the human tendency to take the easy 
way—to refuse to change one’s way of doing things if 


possible. This attitude is true particularly with re- 
spect to large establishments, where the change must 
be brought about at various levels of management, and 
must reach all individuals who play any part in the 
establishment’s hiring decisions. The problem, then, 
is at least two-fold: First, how do we get people to 
change their attitudes, and second, how do we reach 
all those whose attitudes need to be changed? 

At least a partial answer is found in “Changing a 
Stereotype in Industry,” a study reported by A. J. 
Marrow and J. R. P. French, Jr., in the JouRNAL oF 
SoctaL Issues. The authors begin by making the 
point that, while management personnel in industry 
are trained to base decisions on factual evidence ob- 
jectively appraised, their judgments are often derived 
not from facts but from attitudes of which they may 
be wholly unaware. A stereotype such as “Older 
workers can’t learn” or “Older workers aren’t as pro- 
ductive as younger workers” represents emotionally 
toned reactions that unconsciously and definitely af- 
fect final judgments and may form the basis on which 
an otherwise qualified person is rejected for employ- 
ment. It is this hidden aspect of the stereotype—the 
assimilation and holding of fixed beliefs without con- 
scious thought about them—which makes it so difficult 
to effect change. 
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In order to learn how to repair household electrical appliances, 
these MDTA trainees in Texas first study brandnew models. 


The scene of this study was a garment factory where 
it was generally accepted that older women workers— 
those over 30 years of age—were inferior to younger 
workers. This idea, and the policy of refusing to hire 
any woman over 30, remained unquestioned until a 
growing labor scarcity became acute. 

When top management was approached on changing 
the policy, their rigid ideology concerning age soon 
became apparent. Every argument cited in favor of 
hiring women over 30 was met with stiff counter 
arguments that older workers were slow, frequently 
absent, had a shorter working life, and were almost 
impossible to teach. When high production figures 
for workers above 30 years of age were brought to the 
attention of management, they were looked on as ex- 
ceptions and attributed to years of experience. 

The plant psychologist then proposed a modest 
research project to learn how much money the com- 
pany was losing through the employment of older 
women. This suggestion was promptly accepted. 
Management was then asked to select its own criteria 
for determining a worker’s value—including rates of 
production, turnover, and absenteeism, and the speed 
of learning. 

Analysis of the resulting data showed that in all four 
criteria which management itself had specified as essen- 
tial, women over 30 were as good as, or better than, 
younger ones. Equally significant was top manage- 
ment’s pleased reaction at having participated in this 
important discovery. They wanted the results pub- 
lished so others could profit from them, and moved to 
have employment agencies notified of a change in the 
company’s hiring policy. There still remained the 
problem, however, of gaining acceptance from the 
plant’s supervisory personnel, since almost the entire 
staff remained rigidly set against employing older 
women. 

First, before giving findings to the staff, a representa- 
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tive forelady was asked for her opinion of each of the 8 
older workers in her department of 70 persons, and she 
reported that they were among the best. However, 
she was shocked at the suggestion that she consider 
“over 30” applicants for vacancies in her unit, and 
still resisted even when the research findings were dis- 
cussed with her. The authors concluded from this 
that her own “experience failed to offer any challenge 
to her stereotype” and that “she had no insight into 
the inconsistency of her position.” 

The group method of reeducation was then tried. 
A presentation of study findings was followed by dis- 
cussions aimed at developing insights among the group 
members into the origins of the stereotype and why in- 
dividuals believed in it. This resulted in group de- 
cisions to try experiments in the training of older work- 
ers. It was only with this group shift in attitude that 
the idea of hiring older women workers was gradually 
established. 

This and similar experiences show the difficulties met 
in efforts to change biases, and the needed approach to 
effect change. Slogans, factual statements, and opin- 
ion surveys on the usefulness of older workers, desir- 
able as these are, will not in themselves be effective. 
Even if these resulted in convincing top-level manage- 
ment to change or enforce their policies to consider 
older workers for employment on the basis of qualifi- 
cations without regard to age, they must be followed 
up with the reeducation of supervisors at all levels. 

In an attempt to accomplish the objective of chang- 
ing the stereotype among employers, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service prepared a “Leaders’ Guide for Con- 
ducting Local Institutes on the Employment of 40-+ 
Workers.” 


The Guide is, in effect. a discussion outline 


and a source of information for use with small groups 
of employers who are brought together to consider the 
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This class for motor adjuster in 
Garden City, Mich., was arranged 
under the ARA program. 


problem. It can be adapted to sessions of varying 
lengths; can be used by community groups in their 
planning to sponsor such discussions; and provides 
the discussion leader with information and guidelines 
for conducting an effective session. We hope that uni- 
versities, employer and labor organizations, service 
clubs, or other community groups will utilize the Guide 
and plan for a continuing series of such discussions. 

Favorable attitudes toward consideration of older 
workers are of primary importance, but it is impera- 
tive that the employer possess the necessary skills and 
tools for assessing workers’ qualifications. We should 
vive attention to this factor, therefore, when consider- 
ing new approaches to the elimination of age bias. In- 
formational and promotional efforts to promote equal 
employment opportunity for older workers have been 
aimed basicly at the use of better personnel selection 
methods on which to base the hiring decision. A great 
deal is known about effective techniques and methods 
for selecting employees, and these methods and tech- 
niques are being improved daily. While we know 
that such methods are being used by personnel depart- 
ments in the more sophisticated firms, we know also 
that in many other cases age discrimination may result 
from lack of knowledge of effective selection tech- 
niques, and the use, instead, of stereotyped concepts of 
older workers as a group. This lack of knowledge is 
not remedied by a barrage of information to the effect 
that older workers are capable, stable, dependable, and 
healthy, because these statements in themselves are 
general terms. What we need to do is to encourage 
employers to use more realistic methods of assessing 
these qualities in the specific person who is being con- 
sidered for employment, be he over or under 45, handi- 
capped or not, Negro or white. 

Perhaps a good part of the employer's problem is to 
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look more closely at the demands of the job—to ask 
himself what qualities are really needed, not only to 
perform specific duties but also to keep at those duties 
steadily and faithfully; to meet all job responsibilities 
in a mature way; to do the work not necessarily 
speedily but accurately and well. 

Another example (from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics study) of the relative performances of older and 
younger trainees is that of a well-planned program 
for retraining oil refinery maintenance and produc- 
tion workers to operate what the report describes as 

a highly instrumental control system, in which 
some 2,300 instruments record and control the actions 
of 235 pumps, compressors and blowers, and 15,800 
valves, coordinated through a 96-foot central control 
panel.” 


Older Persons Prove They Can Do the Work 


? 


Eight short courses of 3 to 4 weeks’ duration con- 
tained roughly equal numbers of older and younger 
production workers, and one-third to one-half of the 
older trainees received above-average grades. Six in- 
strumentation courses of a very different type were 
far more difficult—involving mathematics and tech- 
nical analyses of valves, level indicators, generators, and 
electrical circuits. Most of these courses continued 
part time over a span of 2 years, and the numbers of 
older and younger employees receiving instruction were 
about equal. The results show that half or more of 
the older trainees performed better than average, in 
five of the six courses. In comparison, half or more of 
the younger employees exceeded the course averages 
in only three courses. 

Our problem is to get these facts—taken from the 
experiences of some of the country’s largest and most 
exacting employers—over to the thousands of other 
employers who could use better employee selection 
techniques. 

Toward this and other objectives, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service for more than a year and a half has en- 
couraged State agencies to expand, strengthen, and im- 
prove local employment office services generally. One 
of the direct results of the expansion of local office 
facilities has been the provision of counseling and 
placement services to larger numbers of older workers. 
In addition, the USES, in cooperation with the State 
agencies, has initiated a series of demonstration projects 
designed to evaluate the adequacy of employment serv- 
ice procedures for serving workers displaced as a re- 
sult of automation and other technological changes. 
The research design for these projects provides for 
systematic collection of information about the char- 
acteristics of each worker displaced by automation and 
about his labor market experience before and after 
displacement. Obviously, the problem of the displaced 
older worker will be a significant one. Special empha- 
sis is being given to two variables—geographic mobility 
and willingness to train for a new job—because of 
their assumed importance in a period of rapid tech- 
nological change. 
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Some tentative observations can be made on the 
basis of our experience with these projects so far: (1) 
that displacement is a widespread and serious fact; 
(2) that while some occupational changes are in the 
direction of diluting and downgrading jobs, most of 
them make demands upon the worker for improved 
skills; (3) that workers are showing considerable 
capacity to master the knowledge and skill needed and 
to take on new duties, although this is not so character- 
istic of unskilled and semiskilled workers; and (4) that 
the impact of problems resulting from automation is 
usually upon the local labor market, and that solu- 
tions must be found largely in the locality. These 
demonstration projects should result not only in im- 
proved employment service methods of providing serv- 
ices to displaced workers but also in clarifying the roles 
of employers, labor unions, and the public employ- 
ment service in a cooperative effort to cushion the 
shock of unemployment for the workers affected. 


The Need for Training 


Another employment service activity that will affect 
the welfare of older workers is in the area of train- 
ing and retraining. While much depends on the 
elimination of age bias if these workers are to be given 
equal consideration for employment, changing occu- 
pational requirements point to the added necessity for 
providing the education and training to those older 
workers who need it if they are to become reemployed. 

Two recent legislative measures, the Area Rede- 
velopment Act and the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, contain provisions for training workers. 
These acts provide older workers with hitherto un- 
available opportunities to upgrade their skills or learn 
new ones, and every effort will be made to capitalize 
on these acquired skills to promote the acceptance of 
older workers by employers. 

Local offices of the public employment service sys- 
tem have responsibility for selecting individuals for 
training under both of these laws. Applicants inter- 
ested in training will be interviewed, counseled, and in 
appropriate cases tested to determine their suitability 
for specific training courses for occupations in which 
labor shortages exist. Special attention will be given 
to encouraging older workers to make use of this 
opportunity for improving their employment potential. 


Conclusion 


The goal of providing equal employment oppor- 
tunity for older workers can be reached only through 
the active participation of employers and unions, Na- 
tional, State, and local organizations, and all public 


agencies concerned. We cannot afford outmoded be- 
liefs and prejudices, nor can we be complacent about 
the fact that qualified workers are being denied the 
right to support themselves and their families, and to 
provide for their later years. 
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The girls were met at Union Station by Mrs. lona M. Greens (extreme right) of the Labor Department's 
Office of Personnel, who conducted them to lodging which had been arranged for them. The girls, rang- 
ing in age from 18 to 23, are, left to right: Alice Faye Warmon, Ellen Mariana Lee, Jackie A. Overly, 
Vivian F. Denney, Arnita Kidd, Lora M. Kearney, Joyce A. Girdler, Kay F. Winchester, and Phylli J. Mamlin 


AR A —— to Washington 


HE Bureau of Employment Security has its own 
ARA success story to tell, with the recent hiring of 
It began in Somerset, Ky., 
where 17 young women completed training as stenog- 


nine new employees. 


raphers under the Area Redevelopment Program. 

All of the trainees were encouraged to take the U.S. 
Civil Service examinations, and 15 of them passed. 
This is an unusually high rate of success, and speaks 
well for the quality of training received. 


IMPROVING Occt PATIONAL STATISTICS 


Continued from page 10) 


needs for occupational data for training and other 
urgent programs. However, such needs for immediate 
data should not obscure the need to start now laying 
a firm and adequate base for future needs. . 
We need a commitment to basic research in this 
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Faced with a continuing shortage of competent 
stenographic help, the national office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, through the inter-area clearance 
network, has a standing order with local employment 
offices for applicants in this category. 

The local office manager in Somerset, E. Hulan 
Wallace, notified the District of Columbia office that 
the trainees were available, and the upshot of it all was 
that 9 of the 15 qualified trainees came to Washington 
on November 5, and are now employed by the BES. 


area. ‘To be effective, the commitment should be 
adequate to the task and for a reasonably long time, 
at least 5 or 10 years. The cost and difficulties ob- 
viously will be large. Against these costs and diffi- 
culties, however, we pose the observation that tre- 
mendous human resources are involved, and there- 
fore the costs of not gathering the information can be 
much larger. 
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